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MEETING PLACE OF THE 85TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Montreat, N. C.— 
UPPER LEFT: Entrance to the Montreat Grounds; native stone gateway provided from Woman’s Auxiliary birthday 
funds. LOWER LEFT: View across Lake Susan showing the summer bookstore of the Presbyterian publishing 
house. CENTER: Scene from the porch of the Chapman Home (gift of the noted evangelist). In the left back- 
ground, Greybeard, one of the high peaks of the vicinity, dominates this line of the Blue Ridge. UPPER RIGHT: 
The Assembly Inn, LOWER RIGHT: Approximately 4,000 people can be seated in Anderson Auditorium, where the 
sessions of the General Assembly will be held. 
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LETTERS 


‘‘What’s Wrong With Stillman?”’ 


Sirs: 

It would be appropriate if an editorial 
could appear in THE OUTLOOK for the 
week of the meeting of the General As- 
sembly, asking, “What's Wrong With 
Stillman Institute?” Very definitely some 
things ought to be investigated there and 
every attempt to bring evils to light, I’m 
told, has been quashed. 

I understand that — plans to 
carry the matter to the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but rest assured the cards 
will be stacked against him. Some of the 
Negro preachers have voluntarily called 
matters to my attention, especially to the 
fact that the Negro preachers generally 
will not recommend Stillman to any of 
their Presbyterian constituency, which ac- 
counts largely for the fact that the stu- 
dents are mainly Baptists and Metho- 
dists. 





ALABAMA PRESBYTERIAN. 


Cumberland Figures 
Sirs: 

The figures Mr. Cumming quoted 
on the Cumberland Presbyterian ministers, 


churches, and member (Cumberland Is- 
sues, May 7) were not from “the latest 
minutes of its General Assembly,” but 


from the 1942 minutes. Mr. Cumming has 
stated the case clearly for the Cumber- 
lands when he says, “Not only have all 
‘union’ movements come to be looked upon 
with suspicion, but it has gone so far as 
to result in unwillingness to cooperate in 
interdominational movements which do 
not have organic union as their purpose.” 

The 1944 minutes of that church show 
that its General Assembly severed its “re- 
lationship as a member of the World 
Council of Churches.” The same minutes 
record a net loss in membership of more 
than 17 per cent, a drop from 78,018 in 
1943 to 64,217 in 1944. Whether these 
facts are directly related, I am not quali- 
fled to say, but the printer bound them 
in the same volume. 

FRED P. TURNER. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Interesting Gift 
Sirs: 

Your gift of THE OUTLOOK for one year 
to me as one of the graduates of the As- 
sembly’s Training School proved to be one 
of the most valuable and interesting gifts 
I've ever received. It seems to me that 
your publication gets better with each is- 
sue! Inclosed is a check for a year’s sub- 
scription for myself and for a friend who 
is not yet a subscriber. Thank you. 

DOROTHY ABERNATHY, 
Director of Religious Education 
Mid-Texas Presbytery, 





In Every Home 


Sirs: 

Inclosed find a list of 133 new 
subscribers to your paper, to- 
gether with our check for same. 
We are placing a paper in every 
home which contributes to our 
budget... . 
W. L. McLEOD, 

Minister. 
First Church, 
Lake Charles, La. 











Negro Ministers’ Training 
Sirs: 

Please let me explain my answer to 
Question 11 of your Pre-Assembly Poll. I 
am heartily in favor of giving our Negro 
students the best ministerial training 
available. I see no valid objection to wel- 
coming them to our white seminaries. I 
would have been glad to have their leav- 
ening influence on our campus when f 
was a student. But I fear a young Negro, 
after three years of freedom from segre- 
gation, would have a tough adjustment to 
make as he stepped back “into his place.” 
Attendance at the Assembly, for instance, 
might be a painful duty. Therefore he 
might find better preparation for his ac- 
tual ministry in a seminary supported by 
both churches, US and USA. 

JAMES DOOM 
First Church, 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


Chaplain Writes On 
Dancing; Federal Council 
Sirs: 

. Perhaps it is due to the months of 
working with young fellows of every de- 
nominationa] color and finding that none 
of them has horns and a forked tail that 
makes me completely in agreement 
with what I consider to be the progres- 
sive attitude of cooperation and empha- 
sis on the centrality of faith in Christ as 
stressed by your paper. It gives me a 
very unpleasant feeling to realize that 
there are ministers even in this time of 
dying and death that are apparently more 
concerned with the issue of dancing than 
with instilling the basics of Christian 
certitude into the souls of young men who 
will come shortly from their churches into 
the armed services and perhaps very 
shortly to death, 

I feel very strongly that if the minis- 
ters who get together once every quarter 
in the musty-smelling basement of some 
church, and from the narrow vision af- 
forded by working constantly with one 
type of people, and only a select few of 
those, condemn some petty matter like 
dancing, and never once give any audible 
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expression of their convictions of the sur- 
passing need for the establishment of 
Christ’s principles throughout all life—if 
these could see how few of their church 
members attend religious services once it 
becomes a matter of free choice, then some 
honest progress would be made. 

Most chaplains will bear me out in the 
assertion that the young men we meet on 
our bases and who all too frequently are 
soon dead are not one whit interested in 
the prejudices a man may have toward 
some minor matter, but they are over- 
whelmingly concerned about God’s un- 
changing love and brooding providence. 

. I certainly would hate to think that 
the last sermon a young man heard from 
my lips before he left the familiar habits 
of home and became snarled up in the 
huge confusion of the army dealt with 
the inconsequential matter of playing 
ecards, going to the movies and danc- 
ing. . - 

While I’m at it I'd like to say 
apropos King’s Mountain Presbytery’s re- 
quest to withdraw from the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches that had I been present at 
least one dissenting voice would have been 
heard. Perhaps lots of us are wrong, but 
I do not see how we Protestants can ever 
achieve our rightful place of Christian 
leadership by presenting a confusing mass 
of competitive fronts. . .. 

J. WALTER DICKSON, JR., 

Drew Field, Fla. Chaplain U. S. A. 


Best? 
Sirs: 

- THE OUTLOOK is the best church 
paper I know of. 


FRANK P. BARKER 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Coming Attractions 


Soon to appear in the columns of 
this paper are the following: 

FULL REPORTS OF THE PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. 

GREAT SERMONS FROM “THE 
OUTLOOK PULPIT” preached by 
Southern Presbyterian ministers se- 
lected by our readers. 

SUMMARIES OF THE SERMONS 
OF THE RETIRING MODERATORS 
of American Presbyterian Assem- 
blies. 

PEACETIME 
Pros and Cons. 

“THE KINGDOM OF GOD OR 
WORLD REVOLUTION,” a series of 
articles by James E. Bear. 

“LIBERALISM IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH’— 
three illuminating articles by John A. 
MacLean, 

“THE WHITE CHRISTIAN AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE,” by Lillian Smith, 
editor of South Today. 

And many other features, week 
after week, 

Your subscription to THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK is valuable. 
In these days of paper shortages do 
not let it lapse. It is easier to keep 
in force than to renew once it has 
lapsed. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
13 North Fifth Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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“Sacred Percentages” 
Adjusted to Provide 


For Three New Causes 


Stewardship Committee Recommends 
Changes, and Budget Increase 


A decided re-arrangement of the per- 
centages of benevolences contributed to 
the General Assembly’s causes will be 
recommended by the Committee on 
Stewardship in the 
report to be pre- 
sented by J. G. Pat- 
ton, Jr., secretary. 
Placed in the 1946- 
47 budget for the 
first time will be 
the committees on 
radio, evangelism, 
defense service 
council and war re- 
lief, thus breaking 
up what has often 
been spoken of as ‘“‘the sacred percent- 
ages.”’ 

Asking for $2,665,000 instead of the 
$2,042,000 of last year, this re-arrange- 
ment will entail no loss for any agency. 
As recommended to the Assembly by 
the permanent committee, foreign mis- 
sions would be reduced from 52 1/3% 
to 45% of the total, though askings for 
the cause are being increased $131,000; 
home missions: 27 2/3% to 25%, ask- 
ings increased $102,000; Christian edu- 
cation and ministerial relief, 13% to 
11%, askings increased $18,000; re- 
ligious education, 4% % to 4%, askings 
increased $15,000. 


Dr. Patton 


Training School Increased 


A significant increase is to be ac- 
corded the Assembly’s Training School, 
its percentage being raised from 1%% 
to 2%, askings increased, $23,000. The 
radio committee, it is recommended, 
should receive 1.25% ($33,046); war 
relief, 3% ($79,950); and evangelism, 
75% ($20,254). 

The committee recommends the es- 
tablishment of a contingent fund, pro- 
vided by a one-cent tax per member, col- 
lected through the treasury of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This would amount to 
between $5,800 and $6,000. The com- 
mittee recommends to the Assembly 
that the office of central treasurer be 
not established. (See page 8). 

An important part of the committee’s 
report is its “program of advance” 


A. Livingston Warnshuis (above), 
foreign counsellor for the church com- 
mittee on overseas relief and reconstruc- 
tion interest of 26 Protestant denomina- 
tions, will be one of the chief speak- 
ers before the 85th General Assembly. 
He has recently visited the war-torn 
areas of Europe as an emissary of the 
Christians of America. At the Assem- 
bly he will also bring the official greet- 
ings of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Longtime secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, he is one of the 
most noted Christian leaders across the 
world. (Pronounce: WARNS-hice.) 





which will be recommended to the As- 
sembly for adoption. In this program 
it is urged that the Assembly’s budget 
pe increased by at least $500,000; that 
the trustees of Stillman Institute be au- 
thorized to proceed at once to raise 
$500,000 for the development of the 
work of that institution; that the trus- 
tees of the Assembly’s Training School 
be authorized to proceed at once to 
raise $350,000 for permanent improve- 
ments or endowments or both, these 
campaigns to be conducted through in- 
dividuals and foundations and not 
through the usual church channels. 

It is recommended, as part of this 
advance program, that the Assembly 
urge synods and presbyteries to secure 
adequate funds for their educational in- 
stitutions and that all the resources of 
the Assembly be placed behind these 
campaigns which would be concluded 
before April 1, 1947. 





Questions of Serious 


Consequence Claim 


85th Assembly’s Time 


Many Issues, New and Old, Bid 


For Decision by Church’s Court 


Retiring Moderator Charles L. King, 
pastor of the First Church, Houston, 
Texas, after having preached his ser- 
mon to the General Assembly, will call 
that highest court 
of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., to or- 
der Thursday even- 
ing, May 24. A total 
of 374 commission- 
ers from Baltimore 
to El Paso and 
from Kansas City to 
Key West are en- 
titled to attend this 
meeting which con- 
venes in Anderson 
Auditorium, Montreat, N. C., though past 
records indicate that nearer 350 will be 
present. 

The retiring moderator has an- 
nounced that his sermon will be en- 
tiled, ‘‘The Prosperity and Enlargement 
of the Church.” (It will be reported in 
full in the next issue of this paper.) 

First item of business of the 85th 
General Assembly, (dating from the 
founding of the southern church back 
in 1861 in Augusta, Ga.) will he the 
election of a moderator. Nominations 
are limited to one principal and one sec- 
onding speech for each man presented 
for possible election. Usually four or 
five commissioners are placed in nomi- 
nation. Pre-Assembly discussions of 
possible moderators are wide-spread 
though these do not come into the open 
until nominations are actually made. 





Dr. King 


Committee Organization 


Chief items of business on Friday 
morning will be the presentation of 
executive committee reports and the or- 
ganization of the standing committees. 
The Assembly is divided into ten geo- 
graphical sections, each of which meets 
and names its representatives on stand- 
ing committees which are to bring in 
their reports for the consideration of the 
court. Each commissioner is placed on 
one committee, the moderator naming 
all chairmen. This arrangement en- 
ables standing committees to resolve 
fundamental differences and to work 








‘ 


out their reports with the elimination 


of most difficulties before presentation 
on the floor of the Assemblv. All of 
Saturday afternoon is given over to 


Besides this, seme 
into the night every 


committee meetings. 
groups meet late 
night. 

Issues of particular interest to this 
Assembly will include recommendations 
of the stewardship committee, offering 
revised budget percentages, asking for 
a financial program of advance, the es- 
tablishment of a small contingent fund 
and reporting on a study of a proposed 
central treasurer for Assembly’s causes; 
overtures requesting the denomination’s 
withdrawal from the Federal Council of 
Churches and dissolution of the commit- 
tee on cooperation and union; proposals 
asking for a church-wide crusade stress- 
ing the principles of enduring peace and 
seeking the establishment of a depart- 
ment of Christian which 
would lead the in applying 
its faith the of life; a 
study church’s program for 
the education of Negroes; reports of 
executive and permanent committees; 
and disposition of 61 overtures from 
lower courts and official groups. 


relations 
church 
to affairs 


of the 


Educational Evenings 


In a week filled with the transaction 
of the business of the church, evening 
meetings are arranged so as to inform 
the commissioners on the work of the 
executive agencies. The only nights 
taken up with routine business are the 
opening session and what is usually the 
closing night, Tuesday, 

Nearest approach 







sai aah | to a social function 
F . i during the meeting 
f is the elders’ fellow- 
E te ng ship banquet held 
- in the Assembly 

} ; Inn, Friday  eve- 
ning, under the di- 


rection of S. J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., director 
of men’s work for 
the denomination. 
An all-layman af- 
fair, except for an address by the moder- 
ator (who could a layman), and 
song leading by Alex R. Batchelor, 
the entire program is in the hands of 
elders. Mr. Patterson will preside, P. 
A. Deacon, Huntington, W. Va., will 
give the invocation; Judge John A. Sib- 
ley, of Atlanta, will speak on “The 
Church’s Contribution to the Peace of 
the World”; a ‘‘Say-So” period pro- 
vides for off-the-record remarks by any 
and all elders; and George EB, Felknor, 
Meridian, Miss., will lead the closing 
prayer. 

Stated Clerk E. C. Scott, Dallas, 
Texas, has arranged the docket which 
will be adopted in the opening session 
of the Assembly. Dr. Scott has been 
stated clerk and treasurer, or associate, 
since 1926. 

One provision of the standing rules 
requires that ‘‘no motion or resolution 


Mr. 


Patterson 


be 
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introducing new matters not already be- 
fore the various committees shall be in 
order later than the afternoon session 
except by special permis- 
(two-thirds vote). This usually 
means that the business of the court 
can be completed by Tuesday night, 
though extended debate on various is- 
sues can prolong the session. 


of Monday, 
sion”’ 


Home Missions Committee Says 
More Money Needed for Program 


Though Assembly’s home mission re- 
ceipts for the past year increased $11,- 
883 over the previous year, the report 
of the executive committee, as it will be 
presented by Claude 
H. Pritchard, is 
stressing the insuf- 
ficiency of its re- 
sources for the 
tasks committed to 
it. The report to the 
General Assembly is 
Dr. Pritchard’s first 
since he became 
executive secretary 
last September. 

The committee 
emphasizes the hardship suffered by 
home missionaries whose salary stand- 
ard is far below that of the rest of the 
church, urging that a minimum of $1,- 
800 per year be established. Addi- 
tional income required for this would 
amount to $30,000, not including in- 
creased salaries for ministers of Sned- 
Memorial Synod (Negro) and 
Texas-Mexican Presbytery. Saying, ‘‘In 
the family of God, when there is need 
there should be no _ distinction,’ the 
committee urges that salaries in these 
latter groups be advanced to the $1,- 
800 minimum, requiring an additional 
$29,000. Presbyteries are called upon 
to fix the minimum salary standards 
and to see to it that calls offering less 
than the standard are not approved. 
Home mission agencies must help, ac- 
cording to the committee, but it is its 
conviction that “this problem of ade- 
quate salaries must be solved on an As- 
sembly-wide basis.’’ 

With receipts of $267,711 during the 
past year the home mission emergency 
fund reports a sum of $757,521 col- 
lected for new work during the past 
three years, with two more years yet 
to go. 


Dr. Pritchard 


ecor 


Discusses Negro Work 


In discussing the work among Ne- 
groes, assigned by the Assembly as a 
responsibility of this committee, the re- 
port says, ‘“‘The executive committee 
has endeavored with its restricted in- 
come to do for the Negroes all it has 
done for the other members of the home 
mission family.’”’ Outlining needs in 
this department, the report says, “It is 
futile to talk about meeting our Chris- 
tian missionary responsibility for the 
Negro unless the church is willing to 
pay the price. The executive commit- 
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tee is ready to lead. . 
Concern for the shortage of pastors 
is expressed in the report with stress 
upon the greater neglect in home mis- 
sion fields than has come to others dur- 
ing the war period. The shortage of min- 
isters, as a rule, is in inverse ratio to 
the strength of the presbytery, the com- 
mittee says. More candidates for the 
ministry must be recruited; elders, dea- 
cons.and other laymen must be enlisted 
in the conduct of religious services in 
these churches, it is stated. The exam- 
ple of one western presbytery is cited: 
A young minister called for volunteers 
from among the men of his congrega- 
tion. Ten agreed to hold services in 
regular rotation in the vacant home 
mission churches of the presbytery. 


Recommendations to Assembly 


Recommendations of the home mis- 

sions committee to the Assembly in- 
clude: 
“That every home mission church, as 
condition for receiving Assembly’s 
sustentation aid, be required to have an 
evangelistic meeting at some time dur- 
ing the year, 

“That every church receiving home 
mission aid be urged to increase its 
gifts for pastoral support in order that 
minimum standards of home mission 
pastors may be met. 

“That the pastors of self-supporting 
churches be asked to offer their services 
to the home mission committee of their 
presbyteries for evangelistic meetings in 
home mission churches. 

“That every presbytery be urged . 
to establish new churches in places that 
offer real promise of growth; and that 
every clturch be urged to establish out- 
post Sunday schools in nearby places 
where there is none. 

“That the Assembly make an 
earnest appeal to elders, deacons and 
other laymen capable of conducting re- 
ligious worship, to volunteer for such 
service under the direction of the home 
mission committee of the presbytery. 

“That pastors and sessions be urged 
to recognize their Christian responsi- 
bility for the 5,000,000 Negroes in the 
bounds of the Assembly unreached by 
any church or Sunday school, 

“That the church be challenged to 
provide the resources to make an ad- 
vance program possible in behalf of 
Stillman Institute. 


a 





UR FIRST DUTY as Chris- 

tians is to make evident to 

the world our unity in 
Christ as something far greater 
than our differences of interpre- 
tation. The difference between 
those to whom Jesus Christ is 
Lord and all others is far greater 
than any difference which can 
arise among his disciples. 


—WILLIAM TEMPLE, late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 5 


As A United Presbyterian Minister Sees Today’s Challenge 


To His Denomination to Cooperate With Other Christians In— 


Interdenominational Agencies 
By A. J. RANDLES 


T IS THE THOUGHT of a great many, an increasing 
number, I believe, that the churches should act unitedly 
upon the issues which have to do with the moral life 

of the community. Indeed the sentiment is reaching com- 
pelling proportions and it is coming not alone from the 
professional element in the church, but from laymen who 
in the business world and in the labor world have demon- 
strated again and again the value of united action. 


Present Protestant Disunity Is Deplored 


For example, there gathered together recently in the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a large company of men and women, 
ministers and laymen, representing the Protestant forces 
of America. After days of deliberation they arrived at cer- 
tain definite conclusions, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: “The present structure of denominational Prot- 
estantism is not adequate to deal with the issues of our 
times. The problems of war, of labor, of the chaplaincy, 
of the returning veteran, of the world-wide mission of the 
church, of our relations with the Christian churches of 
Europe and Asia and with other faiths, are all too vast 
and difficult for solution by our separate denominational 
units. While we are asking for cooperation and unity in 
the political and economic fields, Protestants themselves 
must take seriously to heart the duty of achieving a far 
higher degree of unity.” 

It is the thought of this group that, although there may 
be different interpretations of certain passages of scrip- 
ture, different ideals, different attitudes, different forms 
of worship and different methods of approach, there is a 
common ground for the promotion of the type of life that 
makes for righteousness, justice and peace. 

Some of these days there will return to our land seven, 
eight or ten million men, distributed here, there and every- 
where, who have had religious experiences which have not 
fallen to the rest of us, and indeed which are impossible in 
our sheltered existence. They have faced the realities of 
life and death and they have observed what religion has 
done and can do for men. They have marked the attitude 
of men of different faiths; they have worshipped at the 
same altar and knelt at the same sacramental table and 
then have marched unitedly and heroically into the jaws 
of death. 


Postwar Impatience With Divided Protestantism Prophesied 


Will they have any patience with a divided Protestantism? 
Will they be content to carry on, “you in your small corner 
and I in mine’? Will they look sympathetically upon a 
community with a half-dozen struggling churches, each going 
its own way and each one just a little suspicious of the 
orthodoxy of the others? Unless I am mistaken they will 
ridicule the idea of professional orthodoxy as over against 


*The article appearing on this page is a condensation of 
an address recently delivered by Dr. Randles before the 
United Presbyterian Ministers’ Association in Pittsburgh, 
as published at the request of the association in the columns 
of the denomination’s official weekly, The United Presby- 
terian. Because of the traditional conservatism of this 
church, the attitude of these leading UP ministers on mat- 
ters of interdenominational cooperation will be of interest 
to the readers of this paper.—The Editors. 


the faith by which men die. 

*O,’’ someone says, “you are going too far. Many of the 
churches today are Christless organizations and we can have 
nothing to do with them.” Well, I. am not here to defend 
the language or the attitude of any man or any denomi- 
nation that belittles the person or the work of Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of men; but, upon the other hand, it is 
entirely possible that some conservative men overstate the 
case and thereby do an injustice to other men and other 
organizations. 


Unjust Criticism of Interdenominational Agencies Noted 


In the majority of cases the sharpest criticism that is 
launched against interdenominational agencies comes from 
those who have had little or no opportunity to know the 
Christian attitude, the aims and the procedures of the men 
who direct the affairs of these organizations. It is easy 
enough, if a man is looking for heresy, to find it in the writ- 
ings of these officials. And, if a man is looking for heresy, 
it is easy enough to find it in the’ writings, or in the 
speeches, of any man. To some of my brethren who are 
very outspoken in their condemnation of interdenomi- 
national agencies I have said: ‘If you will submit a sermon 
upon any doctrinal passage of scripture and allow me to 
say what you mean by the words that you use, I will agree 
to find heresy and plenty of it.”” It is a tragedy of gigantic 
proportions when a good man reaches the stage of re- 
ligiosity in which he looks with suspicion upon the words 
and the works of every person who cannot pronounce his 
shibboleths. 

Let me say this. Wholesale denunciation is not wise; 
it is not fair and it is not honest. I know, and every one 
knows if he is doctrinally alert, that there are some 
speakers in almost every interdenominational gathering 
who, consciously or unconsciously, are off center in their 
ideas of salvation, but I also know that the best Christian 
thought in the land is there; and I also know that there 
is a great deal of information and inspiration derived from 
such meetings; and I also know that apart from inter- 
denominational agencies the Kingdom vision of the United 
Presbyterian Church and the denominational literature of 
the United Presbyterian Church would be very much more 
limited and very much more inadequate than they are; and 
I also know that the United Presbyterian Church, small 
as she is, not only has received good from inierdenomi- 
national agencies but also has exerted an influence in them 
out of proportion to her size; and I also know that if she 
were standing aloof from other Christian forces and crgani- 
zations the United Presbyterian Church’s voice would never 
be heard; and I also know that I will be reprimanded 
sharply for saying these things; and I also know that I 
have peace of mind and a sense of fairness in saying them. 


Duty of Ministers and Laymen Is Declared 


Now, what is the duty of United Presbyterian ministers 
and laymen, touching the matter ‘of cooperation with other 
froups of Christian men in the tearing down of the strong- 
holds of sin and the building up of the walls of righteous- 
ness? Shall we join hands with them or shall we not? Shall 
we seek to unity the army of God or shall we fight alone? 
It is my judgment that we should march in the procession 
of the denominations, holding aloft at all times the banner 
of our profession. 


In accord with the official declaration of our church and 
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in the face of our responsibility for Kingdom progress, it 
seems to me that we should join hands with other denomi- 
nations, go forth and give battle to the evil influences of 
our land. Let us say to the evil spirit of juvenile de- 
linquency, ‘‘We are against you.” . Let us say to Old 
Man Booze: ‘We are not through with you yet; your Dill 
for 1944 was $7,000,000,000, or $54 for every man, woman 
and child in this country. We now have two saloons for 
every church and five saloons for every schoolhouse. We 
have united our forces and you had better watch out.” 

In conclusion there can be no doubt that the voice of 
Protestantism in comparison with the voice of Catholicism 
is exceedingly weak. The Pope can speak for millions of 
men; he can issue a statement concerning political peace 
which will be heard around the world. Upon the other hand 
there is no Protestant anywhere who would dare to attempt 
to speak for the whole group. In fact, the glory of Prot- 
estantism is its democracy, the right of every person to in- 
terpret the scriptures, according to his own understanding. 
We want no man to reign in the realm of the spirit. A 


Eight Years a Nazi Prisoner, Leading 


German Christian Issues First Statement 


MAY 28, 1945 
religious dictator is out, so far as we are concerned. 


Democratic Solution of Problem Recommended 


How ten can we handle this situation? How can we 
make the voice of the Protestant Church to be heard? In 
what other way can we preserve the democratic process to 
which we are firmly committed and for which our boys are 
fighting to the death at this very moment, save as we elect 
delegates to an interdenominational agency and instruct 
its officers to speak for the whole group? 

As a matter of fact these interdenominational agencies 
are the creatures of the denominations and are subject to 
them. So far as I know no one of them has ever attempted 
a theological definition, save to assert now and again that 
they represent Protestant evangelical Christianity. If the 
International Council of Religious Education, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the other 
interdenominational agencies are not what they should be, 
the fault is in the forty-odd denominations that elect the 
governing body. 


Niemoeller Relies on Protestant Christians 
By HELEN HIETT 


Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy, near the Carnic Alps (By Wire- 
less, Copyright, RNS)——-Germany’s only hope for the future 
is in the church, Pastor Martin Niemoeller declared here 
in the first public statement he has made since he became 
a prisoner of the Nazis eight years ago. 

Looking thin, but apparently in good health despite his 
long imprisonment, Pastor Niemoeller announced that he 
hopes to visit England and the United States before return- 
ing to his Dahlem parish in Berlin. 


Needs Help of Protestants 


In an interview with this correspondent, the Berlin pastor 
said he believed the only way Germany can get through 
the next few months and begin her future is through the 
influence of Christianity, particularly German Protestantism, 
aided by American Protestants. Developing this thought, 
he said: 

“I believe that that this future will be a great one in 
that our people now know that all false idealisms are worth- 
less. There is no possibility for finding a new ideal base 
other than in the church. Nazism has been tried. Bol- 
shevism is too much like Nazism to have a much better 
chance. There is no place for it, either, among our dis- 
illusioned people. All the old idealisms have failed us. 

“There is only one way in the future. At least there 
will be a trial in this direction and it is a tremendous 
challenge both to Catholicism and Protestantism not to 
let our people down at this moment.” 

Pastor Niemoeller spent the first four years of his im- 
prisonment in solitary confinement at the Sachsenhausen 
and Dachau concentration camps. During this period he 
read 300 volumes of English literature after he finally re- 
ceived permission to have books. 

‘‘Permission was given me,” he said. “I did not beg for 
it. I never begged them for anything during the eight 
years of my imprisonment.”’ 


Restrictions Relaxed in Fifth Year 


Twice a month during the first your years, Niemoeller’s 
wife was permitted to pay him a half-hour visit, but always 
in the presence of the Gestapo, who forbade them to talk 
about church affairs. The Gestapo’s treatment relaxed 
somewhat in the fifth year, and Niemoeller thereafter was 


in the company of three Catholic priests in Dachau. Regard- 
ing his treatment, he said: 

“T have been treated correctly. 
touched me.”’ 

Asked why he thought he had not been killed he recalled 
that Hitler once said he did not want to make any martyrs. 

He said that the Nazis made a few but very cautious 
attempts to change his feelings toward their regime, add- 
ing that he might have been released if he had agreed to 
leave his Dahlem church. 

In addition to personal hardships, Pastor Niemoeller’s 
courage was greatly tried during the past year by the dan- 
gerous illness of his wife, and losses among his family of 
seven children. One of his sons, the eldest, was killed on 
February 28; another was wounded on Palm Sunday and 
is reported missing, probably a Russian prisoner; while a 
third son was reported missing in Russia last summer. On 
September 13, his 16-year-old daughter died unexpectedly. 


None of the guards ever 


Not to Fall Into Allied Hands 


In spite of his grief, the German pastor sustained his 
fellow prisoners by his own faith- and courage, especially 
during the harrowing experiences that marked their long 
journey from Dachau in unheated motor coaches, during 
which they expected momentarily to be shot. The prisoners 
were all aware of the order that they should be killed 
rather than fall into Allied hands. However, the Nazi 
collapse, resulting in widespread disorganization, enabled 
two prisoners to escape when the caravan arrived at the 
village of Dobbiaco. They made contact with Partisans who 
helped elements of the American 85th Division to locate the 
entire group. 

The scene of Pastor Niemoeller’s liberation was a large 
modern hotel on the shores of a mountain lake that mir- 
rors the grandiose spectacle of snow-covered, pine-sloped 
dolomites that tower above the famous Cortina d’Ampezzo 
resort. Almost his first act as a free man was to lead an 
church service. Facing a deeply-stirred congre- 
gation, which sang with him the opening hymn, he read a 
Scripture lesson from John 16:23-33, and preached a ser- 
mon on the text from Isaiah 54:10: ‘The mountains may 
tremble and the hills fall, but my mercy will not abandon 
you.” 


evening 
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Missions Committee Asks For 
Large Candidates’ Reserve Corps 


Stressing a shortage of candidates for 
the foreign mission field as the most 
serious concern which it faces, the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions is asking the 
General Assembly 
to augment its 
forces in Africa, 
Brazil and Mexico 
now and to build up 
a large missionary 
reserve corps of 
young men and wo- 
men who will pre- 
pare themselves to 
go to the Far East 


Dr. Fulton 


when the war is 
over. In the committee’s report to the 
high church court, C. Darby Fulton, 


executive secretary, will point out the 
far-reaching effects of contacts of 
American fighting men with the work 
of Christian missions as they have gone 
to Asia, Africa and the islands of the 
sea. 

With China, Japan and Korea not re- 
porting, additions to the church on pro- 
fession of faith in all the mission fields 
numbered 4,322 during the year. 

Report Improved Conditions 

Important steps taken, as indicated 
by the report, include: (1) Substantial 
enlargement of the operating budgets 
of the several missions; (2) A general 
building program on the mission fields. 
“During the last three years it is likely 
that our progress in this respect has 
been greater than for any other simi- 
lar period of our foreign mission his- 
tory.” (3) Accumulation of a fund for 
the Christian reoccupation of the Far 
East, half of the proposed million dol- 
lars having been secured already; (4) 
Inauguration of new work in Portugal 
in cooperation with the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil and the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 

In its recommendations, the commit- 
tee stresses the urgency of recruiting 
new missionaries—fifteen were sent out 
last year but thirteen were lost by re- 
tirement or death; it asks to be per- 
mitted to continue adding to the Far 
Eastern reoccupation fund at the rate 
of $250,000 per year; it expresses ap- 
preciation for the efforts of elders and 
deacons last year in their campaign 
to build up a fund for Far Eastern re- 
occupation, the sum amounting to $69,- 
827; and it asks to have the size of 
the executive committee increased by 
two members, 
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WHEN IS TRADITION VITAL? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“That they may teach their children.” 
Deuteronomy 4:10. 


N CHAPLAIN BRINK’S little book 
of experience, ‘And God Was 
There,” he tells a story about a cor- 

poral who sat up all night to find out 
about God. 

The company had 
been in action and 
the sergeant was se- 
verely wounded. He 
had been a religious 
man but somehow 
the boys had not 
paid him much at- 
tention. But that 
night when the 
corpsmen came 
around to give him 
medical aid, the sergeant told them to 
take the doctor to some of the other 
boys. ‘“‘They need him more than I do,” 
he said. “I’m not afraid to die if God 
says so this time. He has never failed 
me before and I’m not afraid. But 
some of my men there are not ready 
to die. They need the doctor more than 
Ido. I’ll be all right. You go to them.” 
They did . . and the sergeant died. 


That night the corporal who took the 
sergeant’s place came to the chaplain’s 
pup tent. ‘He used to talk to me about 
God, and we never paid much attention 
to what he said. But somehow tonight 
I feel he was right. I’ve got to take 
his place, but I want to know what he 
knew about God.” 





Dr. Foreman. 


HERE IS VITAL tradition and 
T there is non-vital tradition. It is 

supposed that young people are 
scornful of tradition. So they are— 
when they perceive it to be dead. The 
young man Jesus ridiculed the dead tra- 
ditions of his older contemporaries. But 
the young do not scorn traditions with 
life in them. The young man Jesus 
spent three crowded years passing on to 
others the living faith that was his. 
Even young people can recognize a man 
who knows God. What the young want 
to know is what their elders know 
about God. 


We are inclined to forget this. It is 
easier to pass on less vital things. A 
dead tradition makes fewer demands 
upon us. We can hand on a form of 
church government without much trou- 
ble. We can hand down ancient feuds— 
nothing is easier. We can_ transmit 
formulas, for they are quickly learned. 
Hearing the familiar words rattling off 
the tongue of the young, we congratu- 
late ourselves that we have done our 
work faithfully. It is easy to pass on 
catechisms, churches, customs. A dead 
dogma is just as easily memorized as a 


meaningful one. Even Presbyterian 
machinery can be understood by any one 
who starts early enough to become fa- 
miliar with it. 


But vital traditten is none of these 
things. Living tradition, in religion, is 
always the answer to that corporal’s de- 
mand: I want to know what he kuew 
about God. 


HAT HE KNEW. . Whether 
the sergeant was Lutheran, Cal- 
vinist or Quaker makes little 

difference. The corporal did not care 
what the sergeant could recall of Lu- 
ther’s catechism or Calvin’s Institutes; 
he would not have been interested in 
the sergeant’s knowledge or opinion of 
George Fox. He showed no interest in 
the number of fingers the man used in 
making the sign of the cross (if he ever 
did) nor in the amount of water that 
had been used to baptize him. What was 
important was what that man himself 
knew. The younger generation poses 
to the older the same question Jesus put 
to Pilate: ‘‘Sayest thou this of thyself, 
or did others tell it thee?’ To trans- 
mit something that has not been vital 
with ourselves is impossible—all one 
can then transmit is a shell. We can 
pass on only the knowledge of God 
which we personally possess, 


How did the corporal know that the 
sergeant knew anything about God? It 
was a very simple thing, as _ religion 
tends to be simple in the presence of 
death. That man knew how to live, 
he knew how to die. It was the life 
within, burning never more brightly 
than in the valley of the shadow, the 
life without fear, placing others first, it 
was the man’s life that made his knowl- 
edge worth seeking. It is a question 
that officers of the church—ministers 
and laymen alike—must ask ourselves. 
If I died this day, would any young 
man, tired, facing death, sit up half 
the next night wrestling with the ques- 
tion of how to find for himself what 
I knew about God? Does the life I live 


make what I say about God worth know- 
ing? 
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EDITORIAL 


Moderatorial Grace Note 


At the 
years a pleasant custom in electing the 





some time during past few 


General Assembly’s moderator began to 
Surely an oversight on the 
defeated nominee, 


be omitted. 


part of a this omis- 
sion has not, we hope, become habitual. 
Formerly it was customary for the lead- 
ing defeated nominee to move the unani- 
the man 


Such a gesture 


mous election of chosen as 


moderator. is fitting 
any organization; a 
vival of the custom in the General 
sembly will be warmly welcomed. 


in democratic re- 


As- 


Retirement at Seventy 

Though particular cases may be found 
where the rule will work harm, it should 
be apparent that the proposed amend- 
ment to the Book of Church Order pro- 
viding for ‘automatic retirement at the 
age of seventy of all ministers serving 
the church, its agencies, or its courts, in 
any other capacity”’ is a logical corol- 
lary to the rule already adopted by the 


Assembly and now in force. Specific 
cases where pastors should serve be- 


yond the age of seventy are impressive, 
but the application of the rule in non- 
pastoral positions is open to less criti- 
cism. 
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When the time of retirement comes, a 
new man is entrusted with the develop- 
ment of the policies and the adminis- 
tration of the agency of the church 
which for many years has had the faith- 
ful of the man now to be re- 
tired. Unless the new agent is given a 
free hand, he will be bound, whether he 
realizes it or not, by the very nearness 
of his predecessor. This situation is us- 
ually -met with magnanimity of spirit, 
but its propriety is, nevertheless, ques- 
tionable. 

Either it 
pastor, 


service 


should be provided that a 
upon retirement, may become 
co-pastor or associate pastor (some ac- 
tive relationship within the same or- 
ganization), or the rule which now ap- 
plies to pastors only should be made to 
apply to all ministers in the church’s 
organization, 


Toward Presbyterian Reunion 


The fact that twelve presbyteries are 
overturing the General Assembly to dis- 
miss the permanent Committee on Co- 
operation and Union and to cease efforts 
looking toward reunion with the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., is significant— 
until it is recalled that similar overtures 
from just about the same presbyteries 
have made their annual appearance be- 
fore the 


Assembly for a good many 
years. Because a plan of reunion has 
been distributed throughout the 


churches for study, the accent of these 
overtures is a bit different this year, but 
the same objections underlie. These op- 
ponents, sometimes representing a mi- 
nority of the presbytery which rushed 
a vote through at a fast 
of were out of the 
are much opposed to 
the plan of reunion as they are to re- 
union itself. 

of 
change 
which 
study. 


pace when 
advocates reunion 


meeting, not so 


the 


course 


course 
the 
has 


Assembly would not 
of many years 
us to this point of 
No plan has been submitted to 
the church for adoption or 


so 
brought 


rejection— 
though one presbytery actually took oc- 
casion to as it 
against the plan sent out for study. 
The time will when action on 
some plan of reunion must be taken by 
the Assembly and by the presbyteries, 
but our people are not disposed to close 
the door just now upon the efforts 
which many believe form the first 
step for American Presbyterians as they 
seek to help to answer the prayer of 
their Lord, ‘‘that they may all be one.” 
Our recent poll that 
cent of the commissioners 
want to see 


vote, has for years, 


come 


so 


shows 68 per 
responding 
and U. 8. A. 
churches organically united; 71 per cent 
of other of the church want 


the U. S. 


members 


this accomplished. Forty-eight and 56 
per cent of these groups, respectively, 
want to see it done ‘‘as soon as possi- 


ble’; while 20 
‘“later.”” Only 
missioners and 


and 15 per cent want it 
24 per cent of the com- 
20 per cent of non-com- 
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missioners are opposed to reunion at 
any time. Many of these would not 
close the door now. 

Even larger groups of commissioners 
and others look eagerly toward the 
union of all American Presbyterian and 
Reformed denominations—59 per cent 
of commissioners and 81 per cent of 
others who voted. Only 23 per cent 
of the commissioners and 11 per cent 
of non-commissioners are opposed to 
this idea, though 18 per cent of the 
commissioners did not yote on this ques- 
tion as was true of eight per cent of the 
other group. 

It is abundantly evident that the de- 
sire of our people is for Presbyterian 
reunion. 


On An Assembly’s Central Treasury 


In the rather comprehensive discus- 
sion of the denomination’s stewardship 
program, culminating at the last Assem- 
bly in a revision of the committee and 
a realignment of its duties, one item 
which believe to be of funda- 
mental concern was referred to the 
Committee on Stewardship for report to 
the next Assembly. That has to do 
with ‘‘the advisability and feasibility of 
setting up a central treasury for Assem- 
bly causes.”’ 

After a period of study, the special 
sub-committee assigned to investigate 
the matter brought in a report strongly 
urging the erection of a central treas- 
ury, the plan meeting defeat in the 
larger committee. Whether or not this 
disposition of the case will satisfy the 
church at large remains to be seen. 

It is understood that the sub-com- 
mittee, in its investigation, sought the 
counsel of the four executive secretaries 
of the Assembly’s agencies and the pre- 
sident of the Assembly’s Training 
School, all of whom are reported as op- 
posing the idea in degrees varying from 
“mild” to “strong.” In addition, forty 
ministers polled, twenty-five re- 
sponding, their opinions varying widely, 


many 


were 


from those opposed to setting up an- 
other office without gaining justifiable 


efficiency, to those 
establishment of 


lend efficiency 


who feel that the 
such an office would 
in administration and 
would permit a flexibility in the division 
of funds for Assembly causes which is 
now impossible, 


Objections to the 


idea are as follows: 


central treasury 


1. It would weaken the tie between 
the Assembly's agencies and the local 
churches. The investigating committee 
questioned the merit of this argument, 
expressing the judgment that present 
for funds from Assembly 
agencies are now seen only by the per- 
son addressed and treated as routine 


appeals 


mail. 

2. The creation of another office, with 
its attendant expenses, without appre- 
ciably decreasing the expenses of the 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


—that in the recent list of the ten 
largest and the ten smallest presby- 
teries, as given in this box (May 14), 
Western Texas, with 14,496 mem- 
bers, ranking sixth among the larg- 
est, and Brownwood, with 2,150 
members,: ranking tenth among the 
smallest, were omitted? 

—that Brownwood and Fort Worth 
Presbyteries on April 1 were com- 
bined to form Mid-Texas Presbytery, 
now giving the General Assembly a 
total of 87 presbyteries? 

—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 














Assembly's agencies, would not be jus- 
tified. The committee reported no ac- 
curate yardstick by which to estimate 
the cost but it suggested that the office 
could probably be run at a cost of about 
$4.000 per year. In its judgment, “If 
the expenditure of even $10,000 per 
year would add to the efficiency of the 
work of the church it might be money 
well spent.’’ Some go further, seeing 
not only a small expense but also sig- 
nificant economies made possible 
through a centralized collection agency, 
one instead of the present six or more, 
with consequent curtailment of book- 
keeping costs and duplication of ef- 
forts. 

3. The use of undesignated funds to 
balance up the smaller causes which are 
falling short would be a mis-use of the 
funds contributed. However, it is con- 
tended, the undesignated funds, by their 
very nature, are contributed for the use 
which the Assembly wishes to make of 
them. They are ‘‘undesignated” so as 
to conform to the designation which the 
Assembly itself makes, 


Arguments for the office are advanced 
as follows: 


1. It would assure the division of 
undesignated funds allotted to the As- 
sembly’s causes according to the per- 
centages asked by the Assembly. A 
study of the presbyteries shows that 
only nine of 76 presbyteries responding 
adhere to the percentages asked by the 
Assembly—none absolutely. New Or- 
leans Presbytery, for example, contri- 
butes 73.8% to Assembly agencies while 
Muhlenburg gives 22.25%. Proponents 
of the central treasury plan declare they 
can see no way by which such depar- 
tures from the Assembly’s wishes can be 
corrected save through such an agency. 
Opponents say that the disposition of 
the Assembly’s funds must be left to in- 
dividuals and presbyteries. 

2. In presbyteries and synods where 
there is no central treasury, the pro- 
posed plan would make it easier on 
churches remitting contributions for 
benevolences and would encourage regu- 
larity—one check would be required in- 
stead of six. They say this has been 
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proven in cases where there are presby- 
tery or synod central treasurers. Oppo- 
nents do not think this is a significant 
point. 

3. Such an arrangement would permit 
a flexibility in the division of funds by 
the Assembly which is not now possible. 
Sudden emergencies could be met, or 
causes needing only small amounts, could 
be cared for by an Assembly order to 
shift the percentages. New causes would 
not have to take from three to five years 
to establish themselves, filtering through 
the channels to the local church. The 
Defense Service Council, it is said, has 
been supported by special offerings be- 
cause money was needed immediately 
without the delay of waiting for a per- 
centage claim to get down to the local 
church. If there had been a central 
treasury in 1942, the advocates say, that 
office could have been ordered to divide 
undesignated funds on such a percen- 
tage basis as would have cared for the 
work without the necessity for special 
offerings. Evangelism, needing a frac- 
tion of one per cent, was delayed for 
years as it experienced great difficulty 
in obtaining funds for the establishment 
of an office. Other causes are sure to 
meet the same fate in days ahead unless 
such an office as that of central treas- 
urer is established in order to pro- 
vide flexibility in the division of funds 
which the needs of the day demand— 
according to those who favor the idea. 
Opponents feel that the present arrange- 
ment is adequate, that special offerings 
can be arranged by the Assembly and 
the needs can be met. 
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4. The executive committees would 
no longer have non-committee expenses 
charged against them. Assembly agen- 
cies now are instructed by the Assembly 
to appropriate money for the work of the 
Stewardship Committee, the Committee 
on Woman’s Work, and the Committee 
on Evangelism, Such procedure, in mul- 
tiplying the item of ‘‘overhead,” is un- 
wise business practice, critics say. More- 
over, it is not fair that these agencies 
should bear the burden of supporting 
other causes or committees which are 
important enough to stand on their own 
feet. Some go further, saying that the 
support of these activities by the execu- 
tive committees tends to place them 
more directly under the control of the 
committees. They point to the program 
of the church, as illustrated in the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, and they ex- 
plain that one significant reason for our 
having a cause-centered (or, committee- 
centered) program is to be found in the 
support of this agency by the executive 
committees. Those who do not agree 
with the proponents, including the 
executive secretaries, feel that this is 
not true, nor do they believe it an im- 
position to have these extra activities 
carried in the committee’s budgets. 

The sub-committee appointed to study 
the matter has recommended the estab- 
lishment of a central treasury; the 
larger Stewardship Committee has voted 
it down. Therefore, it is supposed that 
the matter will come to the Assembly’s 
standing committee with a recommen- 
dation that such an office be not estab- 
lished. 





ians will begin July 2. 
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Religious Education Forces Ready 
For 4th Year of United Advance 


In its annual report to the General 
Assembly the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication 
records the receipt of the largest gifts 
for its work in its 
history ($108,783), 
larger sales in its 
business depart- 
ment ($645,942) 
with an estimated 
$50,000 worth of 
sales turned down 
because merchan- 
dise was not avail- 
able, preparations 
for the fourth and 

United Religious 





Dr. Grant 


final year of the 
Education Advance, and a _ hopeful 
beginning of a _ three-year re-study 
of the committee’s program by a com- 
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church. The report is signed by W. 
Taliaferro Thompson, chairman, and 
Edward D. Grant, executive secretary. 
Dr. Grant will present the report to the 
Assembly. 

Each year the committee concentrates 
upon one department or emphasis of its 
program in reviewing its activities for 
the Assembly. This report focuses at- 
tention upon the work of Sunday school 
extension as described in a significant 
study’ by the director of the department, 
Henry W. McLaughlin, who, for the 
past fourteen years, has had this re- 
sponsibility, Field demands for Sunday 
school extension help are increasing 
faster than workers can be found, it 
is said. One part of the report urges 
every congregation in the Assembly to 
establish at least one neighborhood Sun- 
day school to help provide religious 
privileges within walking distance of 
every child, with free literature pro- 
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becomes self-supporting. In facing the 


opportunities in this field, Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin declares: 

“Our great- 
est need is 
something 
that money 


cannot buy— 
a complete 
and unselfish 
dedication of 
time and ef- 
fort on the 
part of Chris- 
tian men and 
women in all 
our churches 
will make their main business 
the reaching of the unreached in 
their own communities. Nothing 
would more stimulate our church or 
more enrich the lives of those who par- 
ticipate than a new vision of service or 
a new enthusiasm for this task.” 

In view of the present shortage of 
pastors and the large number of minis- 
ters in the chaplaincy, the General As- 
sembly is being asked by this executive 
committee, to summon ‘Presbyterian 
elders and deacons to special prepara- 
tion for effective service to pastoriess 
congregations, looking to the Religious 
Education Committee and other respon- 
sible agencies of presbytery for coun- 
sel and guidance in their activities.” 

Plan World Order Study 

Pastors and sessions are urged to or- 
ganize study groups next September, 
using as their textbook, Bases for World 
Order, by Ernest Trice Thompson and 
others, a manuscript which grew out of 
a seminar conducted at Montreat last 
summer, 

In view of a curtailed summer con- 
ference program this year, the commit- 
tee is urging full cooperation in a large 
number of regional educational confer- 
ences to be held throughout the Assem- 
bly during the summer and fall, as a 
substitute for the usual Montreat pro- 
gram. 

Preparations for the fourth year of 
the United Religious Education Advance 
are said to be almost complete. The 
year’s theme will be ‘‘Reaching Every 
Person With Christian Teaching—in the 
Community.” The 1945 Assembly is be- 
ing asked to launch this program with 
its emphasis upon “Christianizing the 
life of every Southern community 
through a more aggressive teaching pro- 
gram in all local churches.” Special 
plans have been made, it is said, to en- 
list the full manpower and womanpower 
of every congregation toward the 
strengthening of the church’s impact as 
a Christian agency in every community. 
Such a program as outlined, the com- 
mittee says, ‘“‘calls for a recapturing of 
the basic Christian ideals of American 
life and a purifying of the somewhat 
less-than-Christian atmosphere of the 
average American community. . . . The 
aftermath of this war will only make 
the task more difficult and challenging.” 
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Southern Presbyterian Radio Series Attracts Interest 


HIRTEEN SUNDAYS, ending June 24, are bring- 

ing Southern Presbyterians great satisfaction in 

broadcasting a thirty-minute “Presbyterian Hour,” 
over an East Coast hook-up from Washington to Jack- 
sonville at 8:30 A. M. First live-voice series in the church’s 
history, the program is arranged by the Assembly’s Radio 
Committee (J. M. Alexander, R. A. Lapsley, Jr., J. H. 
Marion, Jr., and Alex R. Batchelor), and is sponsored by 
Presbyterian Men, headed by S. J. Patterson, Jr. Funds 
needed for the relatively expensive telephone lines, join- 
ing the twelve stations in Florida, North and South 
Carolina, Virginia and the District of Columbia, are 
being generously provided by men’s groups and local 
churches. The committee, the preachers and the radio 
stations receive only expense money for what they do. 
Depending upon finances and other Assembly-author- 
ized arrangements, the committee plans an enlarged pro- 
gram which, it hopes, may cover the entire denomination. 
Ministers preaching from Richmond’s WRVA over the 
Presbyterian Network are shown below. Their sermons, 
on “Faith for Our Times,” are being mailed free of 
charge upon request. 





Speaker for the Sunday of the General Assembly, May 27, is 
President John R. Cunningham of Davidson College, former 
Louisville Seminary president and Winston Salem, N. C., pastor. 
His sermon is entitled, “Concerning the Church.” 





Leading soloists chosen from Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
choirs form the Presbyterian Hour Quartet. 





The voice of top-flight WRVA announcer, Billings Ruddock, intro- Opening the series of broadcasts James R. Sydnor, (left) As- 

duces and closes each program in the thirteen weeks series. Easter Sunday was W. Taliaferro sembly’s Training School profes- 

° ° e Thompson, Professor of Religious sor of music, and J. L. Stone, 

Led by Station Manager Stone who recently completed a CBS assign- | Education at Union Theological WRVA program director, plan 

ment in London, WRVA personnel is turning its best efforts into this Seminary in Virginia. careful pre-broadcast rehearsals. 
program. a 


W. T. Thompson Wallace M. Alston James A. Jones Charles L. King J. E. Cousar, Jr. George Mauze 





ead 


James L. Fowle Armand L. Currie A. W. Dick C. Grier Davis Albert Kissling J. A. Redhead, Jr. 
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Assembly Funds Reported As Not an assistant to the stated clerk could ploy additional help but increased ex- 
ar ist not be obeyed because of insufficient penses on the part of the General As- 
Justifying Assis t to Clerk funds. Since Dr. J. D. Leslie died in sembly, though the expense of the 
In his annual report to the Assembly 1935 the position of assistant, then held clerk’s office has decreased, forbad em- 
the state clerk, E. C. Scott, tells the by Dr. Scott, has not been filled. The ployment of the help. 
church court that its orders to employ last Assembly voted unanimously to em- Through the stated clerk’s office, ac- 





cording to his report, go the funds for 
war relief, evangelism, and various 
other church activities, in addition to 
the state clerk’s primary responsibilities. 
He has traditionally been the Assem- 
bly’s treasurer in addition to these other 
duties, 


Plans Made for Emphasis 
On Visitation Evangelism 
Reporting ‘‘a new spirit of enthu- 
siasm for evangelism,’”’ the Assembly’s 
committee will ask the high court of 
the church to enable it to enlarge its 
program by provid- 
ing a more ade- 
quate budget and it 
will request that a 
thorough-going pro- 
gram of visitation 
evangelism be con- 
ducted next year. 
Because “‘unsaved 
people do not fre- 
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\ quent churches,” 
ee ; 4 Dr. Thompson the committee chair- 
5 ‘ etmvman, Frank C, Brown, in his re- 
; OGETH ER thro ugh port, declares that “the gospel must be 
wt 3 carried to them. We need more An- 
“ 2 drews in the church who ‘first find 
their own brothers and bring them to 
Christ.’ ” 
eg pper Com The work of the director of evan- 
gelism, H. H. Thompson, is praised by 
the committee and it is on the basis of 
extending his work that the increased 
“My husband, who is in the “My husband writes: ‘I have apportionment ($15,000) is requested. 
service and overseas, has asked received the copy of The Results of the evangelistic crusade dur- 
me to send for two copies of Upper Room. It’s the best ing March and April of this year are 
The Upper Room, one for reading | can have over here.’ not yet available. 
him and one for myself, so that This book always meant so 
we might read the same thought much to him and me; and we Church Urged to Carry Share of 
and chapter together each day read it together still, | in this World Council Financial Support 
and pray the same prayer. country and he overseas. 
Representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., on the World Council of 
Churches, in their report to the General 
These two letters among thousands tell a beautiful story... Assembly describe the council as a “fel- 
A : , lowship of churches which accept our 
of persons far apart, yet together in the fellowship of daily heed Rama Chain ob tk oak Meee 
devotion through The Upper Room. ——85 churches in 25 countries. 
Formal organization of the council 
. . has been delayed on account of the war 
We pass this thought along in the hope that others may enh & ie eels ‘uiaaiion 
be similarly blessed through a spiritual ‘‘tie that binds.” which has been in effect has been of 


incalculable value in the war years, the 
representatives say. Great needs of the 


Orders for the July-August-September issue of The Upper though the provisional organization 


Room should be sent in now. The Upper Room is available 


- : al devastated countries have been met v 

(English and Spanish Editions) in quantities of 10 or more : : . —_ 
: : effectively by the council and its con- 

to one address at 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single yearly . 

Age ; ‘ F stituent churches. 

subscriptions in U. S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, ’ ee that ; 

postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40° cents; - ae ae may carry its propor- 

four years, $1.35. Special envelopes for remailing, $1.00 ionate share of the expense involved 

per 100. Address all orders to the Presbyterian Church is being urged 


by its representatives to increase its an- 
nual appropriation to $1,400. Two prin- 


T i E U Pp Pp E R ROO M cipal representatives with an alternate 


to each are to be elected by the 1945 
MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE General Assembly. J. R. seaside 


and Homer McMillan are now principals. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Between the Testaments 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 3 


Malachi 3:1-3, 16-17; Lk. 1:68, 72, 77-78 


Religious Developments 


Old Testament history closes, as we 
have seen, with the return of a num- 
ber of Jews to Jerusalem, with the re- 
building of the walls of the city and 
the renewal of the covenant with Je- 
hovah under the combined influence of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. In the original 
covenant made with Jehovah at Sinai, 
the Israelites pledged themselves to obey 
the law of God as embodied in the Ten 
Commandments. In this final covenant 
they pledged themselves to obey the 
law of God as revealed in the five books 
of Moses. Hitherto they had depended 
on prophet or priest to interpret or 
reveal the Word of God, now increas- 
ingly they became the people of the 
Book. 

The temple, in care of the priests, re- 
mained the formal center of their reli- 
gious life, but the real source of reli- 
gious vitality was the synagogue, where 
the people assembled every Sabbath to 
hear the Law read and expounded by 
professional students—the scribes. 

About two hundred years after the 
adoption of the Law, a second collection 
of books, including most of the histori- 
cal and prophetical books of the Old 
Testament, known collectively as the 
Prophets, were added to the canon of 
sacred writings. For many years the 
Jewish scriptures were known as “the 
Law and the Prophets.” Jesus re- 
ferred to them by that name (Mt. 
11:13; 22:40; Lk. 16:16), even though 
in his day a third collection known as 
the ‘‘writings’’ was associated with the 
first two divisions. This last collection 
(including Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
First and Second Chronicles) was not of- 
ficially designated as scripture, how- 
ever, until the Council of Jamnia, which 
convened about A. D. 90. 


Political Developments 


Meanwhile important political de- 
velopments had occurred. A hundred 
years after the Jews return from exile, 
Palestine was incorporated into the em- 
pire of Alexander the Great. After 
Alexander’s death it became subject to 
the Ptolemies in Egypt; in 198 B. C. to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. 
The attempt of Antiochus to destroy the 
Jewish religion and to force them to ac- 
cept Greek culture led to the great 
Maccabean revolt (the book of Daniel 


to arouse the patriotism of the Jews). 
For a hundred years the Jews main- 
tained their independence and then fell 
victims to the Romans. 

When Jesus Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem the Jews were again a subject 
people, filled with bitterness and resent- 
ment, and longing eagerly for deliv- 
erance. 


The Four Parties 


Under these circumstances four par- 
ties had arisen—four parties with four 
different programs, all of them contrary 
to the way of Jesus. 

One party was that of the Zealots. 
They were an armed revolutionary band, 
relying on the dagger and the sword, 
waiting for the proper moment to strike 
against Rome. They appealed espec- 
ially to young men who craved action, 
and to the common people, artisans and 
peasants, who had little to lose but their 
lives. Their influence continued to in- 
erease until finally in A. D. 66 they 
instigated the revolt against Rome 
which ended as Jesus had predicted in 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
collapse of the Jewish nation. The way 
of the Zealots was the way of force. 

At the opposite pole from the Zeal- 
ots were the Essenes. To them the 
situation in Palestine seemed hopeless. 
There was nothing they could do to 
rescue the nation from its degradation, 
And so their minds turned in on them- 
selves. They became ascetics, quietists. 
They refrained from marriage and with- 
drew from the ordinary life of the com- 
munity. Many formed communities of 
their own in the wilderness. They 
lived lives that were personally ir- 
reproachable, but which did nothing to 
solve the pressing problems of the day. 
The way of the Essenes was the way of 
flight. 

The third group differed considerably 
from the other two. They were con- 
cerned primarily with their own ma- 
terial advancement. They were Quis- 
lings long before the term was coined; 
men who accepted the Roman yoke as 
inevitable and made terms personally 
advantageous to themselves with the 
conquerors. In the North, in Galilee, 
members of this group were the Herod- 
ians, men who got good jobs under 
Herod, lined their pockets and preyed 
upon the populace. [In the South, in 
Judea, representatives of this point of 
view were the Sadducees. They were 
the priestly aristocrats, the political and 


was written during this fierce struggleeconomic rulers of the people, who ac- 
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cepted the Roman authority in order 
that they might maintain their per- 
quisites and prerogatives. Herodians 
and Sadducees differed in many things 
but were agreed in their determination 
to maintain the status quo which worked 
to their own selfish advantage. Both 
were quick to oppose any man or any 
movement which threatened in any way 
their privileged position under the Ro- 
mans. The way of the Herodians and 
the Sadducees was the way of compro- 
mise. 

The fourth party was that of the 
Pharisees. They said in effect: ‘‘This is 
a desperate situation and we must look 
to God for help. He can save us from 
our predicament and he is the only one 
who can. Someday he will intervene 
miraculously from heaven and set up 
his kingdom here on earth, All we can 
do is to fulfil the conditions which are 
required tor God’s iniervention. If we 
keep the law given us py Moses and the 
traditions of our fathers then and only 
then will God intervene from heaven, 
punish our enemies and establish his 
kingdom.” We cannot understand the 
insistence of the Pharisees on every de- 
tail of the law, their scorn of the com- 
mon people who were unable or unwill- 
ing to keep the multitude of its exac- 
tions, their bitter opposition to Jesus for 
disregarding the traditions of the fa- 
thers, unless we keep this fact in mind 
—that obedience to the law in all of 
its details was necessary that the Jews 
might preserve their racial identity, and 
also that the way might be prepared 
for God’s intervention to deliver his 
chosen people to establish his reign 
among men. The way of the Pharisees 
was the way of love to God divorced 
from love to man, 


The Common Hope 


To understand the ministry of Jesus 
we need to keep in mind not only these 
four groups with their different pro- 
grams, but also the common people and 
their eager expectancy for the future. 
The hopes of the populace centered 
about the Kingdom of God and the com- 
ing of the Messiah, 

To the Jews the Kingdom of God 
meant the reign of God—not his reign 
in heaven, but his reign on earth; not 
the reign of God over individuals 
merely, but also the reign of God over 
society. It meant also the blessings 
which individuals and society would en- 
joy when the reign of God became a 
fact. 

These blessings fell into at least five 
different categories: (1) Political—the 
Jews would be freed from the might 
of Rome and the Empire of David would 
be re-established; (2) Economic—the 
fields would bring forth plentifully and 
there would be abundance of food for 
all. (3) Social—justice would be estab- 
lished in the nation and the strong 
would no longer take advantage of the 
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weak. (4) International—nations would 


beat their swords into plowshares and- 


their spears into pruning hooks, neither 
should they learn war any more, (5) 
Religious—God, would write his law 
upon the hearts of men and they would 
all know God from the least even unto 
the greatest. 

Some in Jesus’ day emphasized cer- 
tain of these more than 
others; but all, singly or together, 
played their part in the common hope. 
And that is significant, for these same 
elements persist in our own dreams of 
the future, We want America to be free 
and independent and powerful in the 
affairs of the world; we want economic 
prosperity, not simply for few, but also 
for the many; we want justice, espe- 
cially for the poor and the oppressed: 
we long and pray for peace on earth, 
goodwill among men; and last, but by 
no means least, we desire a genuine re- 
vival of religion which shall write God’s 
law on the hearts of men and which 
shall give a vital and satisfactory knowl- 
edge of God to all mankind. 

The Jews agreed that this new so- 
ciety would established only with 
the advent of the Messiah—a leader es- 
pecially anointed and equipped by God 
for this purpose. Some, particularly in 
Galilee, where the influence of the Zeua!- 
ots was strong, expected this Messiah 
to be a military and political leader, es- 
pecially equipped by God for the work 
of deliverance through the _ sword. 
Others, particularly in Judea, where the 
influence of the Pharisees was strong, 
expected the Messiah to be a pure heav- 
enly being, whom God would supernat- 
urally send in his own time, one like 
the Son of Man, whom Daniel had pre- 
dicted would come riding on the clouds 
of heaven. . 

Our two scripture passages reflect the 
view of the more spiritually minded in 
Israel, 

Malachi wrote about 70 years after 
the first Jewish colonists had returned 
to the land, a few years before the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah. The peo- 
ple as a whole were tremendously dis- 
couraged; many were openly cynical. It 
seemed to them as they looked out upon 
the world that God actually favored and 
prospered the wicked. 

Malachi pointed out that in due time 
God would send his messenger to pre- 
pare the way for his coming and that 
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this messenger would be followed by the thought, as did other pious Jews of his 


Lord himself. When he came, however, 
only the purest would be able to stand 
his searching test, for he would come 
to cleanse in a purifying judgment, like 
the fire which separates the base metal 
from the true, or the strong soap which 
cleanses the garment from its filth. The 
judgment, Malachi declared, would fall 
first upon the priests as the most highly 
privileged, the most responsible, and 
therefore the most guilty. When the 
judgment had done its work upon them, 
then their offerings would be accepted 
as in the days of old. But it would 
also fall upon the people as a whole. 
Here, then, is the first part of Malachi’s 
answer to the men of his day who 
doubted the justice of God: Justice is 
not dispensed in all of its fullness now, 
but it will be dispensed—in God’s own 
time. 

But some evidently feared that they 
would be overlooked or forgotten in the 
day when God would make his justice 
known to all men. Malachi comforted 
them by “assuring them that they were 
not forgotten; a book of remembrancc 
was being written, that is, a book in 
which their names were recorded and 
which would keep Jehovah in mind of 
them (3:16). In the day of judgment 
they would not only be spared, but they 
would be Jehovah’s peculiar treasure, 
especially guarded and specially dear 
(17); and they would see the difference 
they cannot discern now between the 
righteous and the wicked (18). The dif- 
ference in destination would be infinite; 
for the wicked a fire would burn them 
up root and branch (4:1); while upon 
the righteous the sun would rise in 
whose light they would be vindicated, 
and from whose wings (i. e., rays) 
would stream healing for wounded 
hearts and perplexed minds (4:2). 

The second passage gives us the 
prophecy of Zacharias, spoken after the 
birth of his son John, whom Jesus later 
said was the messenger whom Malachi 
had predicted would prepare the way for 
the coming of the Lord. It falls into 
two parts: 

1. A Thanksgiving for the Coming 
Messianic Deliverance, 68-75. Zacha- 
rias’ faith is so strong that he sees in 
the beginning of God’s work the pledge 
of its completion: ‘‘Blessed be the Lord, 
the God of Israel, for he hath visited 
and wrought redemption for his pevo- 
ple.” He tells us three things about 
this redemption: (1) It will be wrought 
by the promised Son of David; (2) it 
will be wrought for God’s chosen peo- 
ple, the Israelites. Zacharias himself 
probably did not foresee that the idea of 
God’s people would be widened so as 
to include the Gentiles, all those who 
had faith in God’s Son. When Luke 


copied the song into his Gospel, how- 


ever, the Christian Church had come to 
have a better conception of God’s pur- 
pose. (3) The redemption would consist 
primarily in the deliverance of Israei 
from their enemies. Undoubtedly he 


day, of deliverance from Rome. The 
Christians of Luke’s day, however, took 
his words in a different sense. Jesus had 
widened their horizons. But Zacharias 
was too pious a man to think that po- 
litical deliverance was an end in itself, 
It meant for him—and here is the high 
point of his prophecy so far—that Israel 
could serve God without fear, in holi- 
ness and righteousness. For Zacharias, 
redemption was ultimately social re- 
demption, a whole nation serving God in 
holiness and righteousness. 

2. A Thanksgiving for the Mission of 
His Son, 76-79. The child lying before 
him in the cradle, Zacharias predicted, 
would be the prophet of the Most High, 
His mission would be twofold: (1) to 
go before the face of the Lord to make 
ready his ways; (2) to give knowledge 
of salvation unto his people in the re- 
mission of sins. Many Israelites thought 
that salvation meant only political de- 
liverance from Rome. Pious Israelites 
like Zacharias saw that it included so- 
cial redemption, a redeemed society, a 
nation permeated with the ideals of 
holiness and righteousness. John would 
succeed in giving the people a clearer 
idea of salvation, one based on the for- 
giveness of sins. John will be able to 
fulfill this high mission only because of 
the tender mercy of God, ‘‘whereby the 
dayspring from on high shall visit us, 
to shine upon them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death; to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” 

The dayspring from on high is a poe- 
tical expression, symbolizing either the 
morning star or else the sun. Godet 
thinks that Zacharias’ images are based 
on the following picture: A caravan 
misses its way and is lost in the desert; 
the unfortunate pilgrims, overtaken by 
night, are sitting down in the midst of 
this fearful darkness, expecting death. 
All ‘at once a bright star rises on the 
horizon and lights up the plain; the 
travelers, taking courage at the sight, 
arise, and by the light of this star, find 
the road which leads them to the end 
of their journey. It is an apt compari- 
son. The dayspring from on high has 
visited us; it shines upon us that sit in 
darkness; it guides our feet into the 
way of peace. 


The Fullness of the Times 


Paul wrote a generation after Jesus’ 
death. The gospel was_. spreading 
through the Roman Empire. As Paul 
looked back upon Israel’s history, as 
he saw the fruits of the Spirit in the 
lives of men, as he looked down into 
the future, he was sure that God sent 
forth his Son in the fullness of the times. 
And we of today are agreed. All of 
history we reckon as B. C. (before 
Christ) or A(nno) D(omini)—in the 
year of our Lord. All history before 
Christ points to him, prepares mankind 
for his gospel; all subsequent history 
has been and will be increasingly domi- 
nated by his Spirit. 
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MAY 28, 1945 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


DEATHS 

J. K. Coit, founder of Nacoochee In- 
stitute and superintendent until its mer- 
ger in 1928 with the Rabun Gap School, 
died May 5. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at Sautee, Ga. After his retire- 
ment from the vice-presidency of the 
school in 1939 he lived for a while at 
Montreat, N. C., returning to spend his 
last days in the Nacoochee Valley. 

Lewis Seymour Mudge, stated clerk 
emeritus and one-time moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., died at his home in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., April 29. 








PROFESSORSHIP DECLINED 

David L. Stitt, St. Louis, Mo., recently 
called to a professorship at Austin Semi- 
nary, has declined to accept the call. 


BACCALAUREATE 
Charles G. McClure, Caldwell Memo- 
rial Church, Charlotte, N. C., will 


preach the commencement sermon at 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, 
N. C., May 27. 


CHANGES 

S. E. Howie, pastor of Westminster 
Church, Memphis, since 1938, is to be- 
come pastor of the Highland Church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., June 1. 

D. A. McRight, formerly of Natalia, 
Texas, has been installed pastor at 
Uvalde, Texas. 

J. L. Neely, formerly stated supply 
at Mineral Wells, Texas, has been in- 
stalled as pastor at Ennis, Texas. 

E. L. Gage from Dyer, Tenn., to the 
Alabama Church, Choudrant, La. 

T. M. Lemly from Belton, Texas, to 
Jonesville, La, 

George T. McKee from Lonoke, Ark., 
to Newellton, La. 

William A. Brown from the St. Paul 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., to home mis- 
sion work in Buchanan county, Va., 
Abingdon Presbytery. 

J.J. Wester from Rocksprings, Texas, 
to Barstow, Texas. 


CHAPLAINS 
Leland N. Edmunds from Albany, 
Calif., to FPO, San Francisco. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 

W. T. Smith, Jr., member of the Wil- 
more Church, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Deane A, Beeker, of the First Church, 
Albemarle, have been received as can- 
didates for the ministry under the care 
of Mecklenburg Presbytery. 

David Caldwell Harrison, of the Bea- 
con Hill Church, San Antonio, and Wil- 
liam Harris Pollard, of the Rockport 
Church, have been received as candi- 
dates for the ministry by the Presby- 
tery of Western Texas. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Four Missionaries Home From 


Philippine Imprisonment 


Four of the six Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries, prisoners of the Japanese 
since the fall of Bataan, are back home 
—the John Vinsons with Mrs, Vinson’s 
parents in Indianapolis and the William 
F, Junkins, Jr., with Mrs. Junkin’s par- 
ents, the I. S. McElroys, in Richmond. 
The other couple, Dr. and Mrs. Chal Vin- 
son, had been rendering medical service 
in other parts of the Philippines and 
arrived in Manila just after the other 
four had started home. It is the plan 
of all three couples to begin their work 
in China, their destination when they 
were interned, as soon as possible. 





Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 

Catalog —_ Ma .. upon request. 
Get ur copy today! 
BCCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
Louisville 13, Ky. 
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Commissioners to the Assembly 





Lists of commissioners to the 1945 Gen- 
eral Assembly received since the publica- 
tion of last week’s paper include the fol- 
lowing: 

Synod of Snedecor Memorial 

N. and S. Carolina—(M)—E. E. New- 
berry, Decatur, Ga.; (E)—James Bethea, 
Rowland, N. C. 

Synod of Texas 

Mid-Texas—(M)—W. B. Holmes, San 
Saba; T. W. Currie, Jr., Fort Worth; N. J. 
Sayler, Brownwood; (E)—Edwin Jackson, 
Eldorado; E. R. Land, K. B. Davidson, 
Fort Worth. 





PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


With a Program Fitted to the Needs of 
oday and Tomorrow 


Thorough liberal arts curriculum. B. A., 
S., and B. S. in Commerce 
degrees. 


Senior Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit under direction of U. S. 
Army officers. 


Accelerated program, based on short 
work units, assures student of credit 
for small time periods and adapts 
education to present day needs. 
Quarters begin June 5 and August 14. 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


CLINTON, S. 











T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 32-6546 








ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


Dial 





HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
8-2241 


SPORTING GOODS 
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YES, IT I8 TRUE . 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


1819 W. Main........... Dial 5-2888 


“The Home of Better Milk” 








Richmond—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








1837 





Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 
Summer Session Begins June 5 


Wire, phone or write 
Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 
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JOHN KNOX PRESS BOOKS 
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JOHN KNOX PUBLICATIONS ARE PRODUCED BY 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 





THE THRONE AMONG THE SHADOWS 
Wallace M. Alston . 


(Pulpit Digest Book Club selection for June) 
This volume of sixteen sermons, the first of which bears 
the title of the entire book, is unique and refreshing in 
its presentation of the Christian faith. Here is inspira- 
tion and suggestion for living which is both practical 
and timely. $2.00 


COMING TO TERMS WITH LIFE 
William M. Elliott, Jr. 


“The secret of these sermons lies in the fact that they 
get right down to where we live, and touch upon the 
various phases and experiences of life. They might be 
called sermons on applied Christianity.”.—Walter L. 
Lingle. $1.50 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION 
Henry W. McLaughlin 


Believing that the Gospel must be put into action by laity 
and ministry, the author here suggests practical ways of 
getting members to work in and support the church’s 
program. Paper, $1.00 


THE MAKING OF A DOWNTOWN CHURCH 
Wyndham B, Blanton 


This beautifully bound and profusely illustrated volume 
was published as a part of the centennial celebration of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Va. A 
graphic history that points the way toward success for 
any downtown church regardless of location. $5.00 





543 pages. Completely indexed. 


Prepared by Rev. J. 





THE ASSEMBLY’S DIGEST 
A Digest of the General Assembly Proceedings 
Presbyterian Church, U. §S., 1861-1944 


R. Millard and Rev. E. C. Seott, Stated Clerk. 
$3.00 


First revision in 22 years. 








PRESBYTERIANS 
Their History and Beliefs 
Walter L. Lingle 


This recently revised edition of a book, long popular and 
widely used, will be welcomed by all those who want 
to know the history and beliefs of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Paper, 75c 


THE CREED OF PRESBYTERIANS 
Egbert W. Smith 


The 213 pages of this most widely read book are clear, 

readable, and of a distinctly popular character. It is 

the best brief statement of our creed and its value. 
Paper, $1.00 


REVIVALS IN THE MIDST OF THE YEARS 
B. R. Lacy, Jr. 


“The record of revivals of other days that lifted men 
and women to the heights will doubtless stimulate a 
yearning that such visitation shall call the people back to 
God.’’—News and Observer, Raleigh. 


AS THE DAY BEGINS 
Elizabeth McE. Shields 


A daily devotional guide for those between the ages of 
ten and thirteen, designed to appeal because of its ap- 
pearance and its subject matter, written by one who 
knows and loves children. $2.00 


HEADS UP FOR COLLEGE 
Joseph M. Garrison 


A helpful guide for all those about to enter college and 
a source book for counselors of youth. A Christian in- 
terpretation of life on a college campus. Paper, 40c 


EXPLORING THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Rachel Henderlite 


A workbook in the Old Testament for Intermediates and 
other young people, this helpful and clear outline study 
will be widely used by public school teachers of Bible and 
by all religious leaders. Paper, 75c 
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